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counting1 one, two, three, four. Unless the
child already knows what two, three and four
are, he gets the idea that these words are
names of the different blocks, rather than
groups of objects.

(3)    Perfecting the idea of magnitude.   The
ideas first obtained are vague, as expressed in
comparisons,  such   as  larger,   smaller.     The
pupils should soon be led to form definite ideas
of such dimensions as foot, inch, yard, pound,
pint and other units of measure in common
use.     This   should   be   done   by   using   the
measures.   In primary grades this work will
proceed very slowly and in connection with
other lessons. In many well-graded schools,
lessons in number are not given any separate
period during the first year, but are given in-
cidentally in connection with other lessons,
such as nature study and language.

(4)    Obtaining  an  Idea  of  proportion,  or
relative magnitude.   Pupils should be led to
form ideas of the relations of objects of differ-
ent sizes, such as the relation of an inch cube
to a two-inch cube, of a prism two inches long
and an inch square to one two inches long and
two inches square, and of a pint to a quart.
These ideas are obtained by the use of the
objects, which should always be at hand when
new work in number is attempted.

(5)    Learning to use figures.   Since figures
are the symbols of numbers, they should not
be introduced until the ideas which they rep-
resent are fully understood.   Ordinarily they
may be introduced about the beginning of the
second year.   In their introduction the follow-
ing order should be observed:    (a) The idea
should be represented by the object; (b) the
Idea should then be represented by the written
word; (c) the written word should be followed
by the figure.   After the figures have been
introduced, in the following lesson the pupils
should be tested,  so that the teacher may
know that they understand what each figure
represents.   This can readily be done by ask-
ing the different pupils to bring the teacher
the number of objects which the figure written
upon the board represents.

(6)    Gaining habits of accuracy.   Accuracy
is essential to success.    Unless the teacher
insists upon accurate work from the begin-
ning, habits of carefulness are formed which
are  liable  to affect  the  pupil  all  through
his school life.   Host errors result from hasty
and careless  observation;  hence,  the pupil
should be led to observe  carefully and  to
form definite and accurate conclusions.   By
continual persistence in this method, the habit
of accuracy will be established.

(7)    Gaining facility in arithmetical opera*
tlons.   As fast as the pupils obtain accurate
ideas, they should be drilled in the use of
these until they acquire facility.   This can be
accomplished by devoting a portion of the
number period each day to review drills.

(S) Memorising the facts of number* As
fast as tne facts of number are understood,
they should be learned. These facts of elemen-
tary number are comparatively few. There
are only forty-five in addition and sixty-four
In multiplication. When these are learned,

they carry with them the primary facts of
subtraction and division, and all should be
mastered by the time the child has completed
his third year in school.

Intermediate and Grammar Grades.   In

the intermediate grades the work in number
usually passes to the work in arithmetic.
This is different in degree, but not in kind.
The text-book is usually introduced into the
fourth grade, and unless the pupils have
been prepared for this in the preceding grade
the teacher should devote the first few lessons
to such review as may be necessary to intro-
duce the class to the book. The same methods
employed in the primary grades should be
continued and be extended as the needs of
the class demand. Objects should be used
whenever they are necessary to give the pupils
a clear idea of the process under considera-
tion.

In addition to the work in fundamental
operations, the pupils of the fourth grade
should acquire a clear idea of the common
fractions in most general use. The primary
idea of fractions should be obtained in the
preceding grades, but here this idea should
be elaborated and extended until the pupils
are able to add and subtract fractions of dif-
ferent denominations as far as twentieths, by
reducing them to equivalent fractions hav-
ing the same denominator. The principles
of the reduction of fractions can easily be
learned by the use of drawings or paper,
which can be folded to represent the neces-
sary divisions.

Teachers often err in not making a dis-
tinction between an equal part of an object
and one of a group of objects of the same
sort, as using one of four apples to repre-
sent J. The difference between one of four
apples and one-fourth of an apple should be
apparent, but when one illustration is used
for the other, it often leads to a confusion
of ideas. The teacher should also see that
the pupil has a correct idea of the unit value
of his result Failure to do this often leads
to ridiculous conclusions. For instance, the
division of f by J gives a quotient of 1J, but
when questioned as to what the 1J represents,
the pupil is very likely to have the idea that
the number represents 14 units or wholes.

Many practical problems should be given
in these grades. In difficulty they should be
kept within the capacity of the pupils, and
they should deal with the affairs of daily oc-
currence. Common weights and measures,